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"From the Masonic Register. 
CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO. VIIL. 


BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Before we proceed to elucidate 
the sublime mysteries of the fourth 
degrees if will be necessary to al- 
Mlude, more particularly than hag 
yet been done, to the Jewish tab- 
macle and temple; and point out 

heir relation and correspondence 
fo that spiritual temple which we 
sre allcalled upon to rebuild 2n our- 
selves, in order that the Lord may 
fake up his abode with us. It is 
not of the external form and body 
of masonry that we are treating, 
although its order, harmony, and 
beauty, aré well worthy of our at- 
tention and admiration. But it is 
the interrial soul and spirit, (with- 
jut which the body would be a 
Bere lifeless statue) that we wish 
to describe and recOmmend. It is 
hot every one that has kneeled at 
the masoni¢ altar, (although he 
may have treasured. up in his 
fuemory the catecheti¢al lecture 
of every degree) that is truly and 
properly a mason; for there are 
fob tiany, alds! whd see no deep- 
er than the surface; who rest con- 
tented with Contemplating the 
beauties of the casket, without 
on¢e dreaming of the jewels, and 
treasures within it. ak 

Not so the truly enlightened and 
spiritual-minded mason. He reads, 
in the sublime mysteries around 

im, a history of his own heart 
and life; and sees, as in a mirror, 
Vor. IE | 3 
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| character. 


a faithful picture of himseif. His 
deliverance from spiritual darkness 
and bondage, and every particular 
of his journey through the wilder- 
ness of temptation, to the rromis- 
ed Canaan of rest; is represented 
and re-acted in a mamer so clear, 
lively and impressive, as to fill his 
whole soul with humility, gratitude; 
and adoratien, to that Being whose 
arm conducted him on the . way: 
Such a mason seeks for truth as 
for hid treasures; his eyes are 
opened ; he passes at once through 
the veil of the letter, and perceives 
that masonry, like “the king’s 
daughter, is all glorious within”? . 

The tabernacle, in the ‘days of 
Moses, and the temple in the days 
of Solomon, wére similar in their 
general design and structure, and, 
of course, in their representative 
It is true that, as to 
their external structure, they were 
formed of different materials ; but 
their compartments ‘and internal 
structure were the same; both ac 


cording to the pattern seen in the 


Mount; and they are both terined 
the sanctuary: 5 Ista 

The tabernacle .was a ort of 
moveable building made of pillars 


and boards, set in soekets of silver, 


and fine linnen curtains, embroider- 
ed with cherubs, and coupled with 
loops and tacks of gold, that the 


| whole might be taken to peices, 
‘and carried with the children of 


Israel in their journeys. It stood 
on a large space of ground, which _ 
was Called the court of the taberna- 


cle, an oblong: square a hundred 







































tenis round abentit. . H was cover- 
ed wiih Sine lanen, and skins ot 
Fams dyed red, and badgers’ skins. 

But the temple built by So:omon, 
Was a most giorieus structure of 
stone and timber, raised at Jerusa- |! 
lem, in place of the moveable tab- |; 
ernacie, of which (as to the tnter- 
fal structure, furniture, &c.) it was 
#n eniarged copy. Hike the tab- 
ernacie, it was swdivided into 
three compartments, the court, the 
holy-piace, end the Senetum Sanc- 
forum. or Holy of Holies. In the 
first compartment, or the court. 
were placed the ten lavers, and the 
brazen sea resting upon twelve ox- 
en, and the alter of burnt-offering ; 
together with their furniture, all 
of brass. In the second compart- 
ment, called the holy-place, were 
found the table of shew bread, 
overlaid with gold; the goiden 
candlesticks, and the alter of an- 
cense. But, within the veil, in the 
third compartment, the Sanetum 
Sanctorum, or Moly ‘of Holies, was 
the ark of ike covenant, in which 
Were put the tables of the law 
and over it was the Mercy-secit of 
pure gold, from Whence the Divine 
oracles were given out by an audi- 
ble voice, as often as Ged was con- 
sulted in behalf of his people. ft 
was here the Schekinah, or Di- 
vine Presence was manifested by 
a visibla. cloud, resting over the 
mercy-seat. on the ends ef which 
s'ood the cherubims of gold. veiling 
their ‘aces with their wings, at 
the awful Majesty of the Divine 
Presence, acting as a defence, ac- 
coding as it is written. “Gn all, 
the ¢lery shall be a covering.” 

The foundations of this glorious 
edifice, “were of great stones— 
costh; siones. and hewed stones, all 
ynate reacv hefore they were 
Breve! thither, so that neither 


bemmer ncr ave, ner envy ico: of | 
dren, was heard in the heuse while y the superficial mason, as mattess’ 
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€ubits long, and fifty cubits broad; ,, it was 1 uilding.” 
and ail the tribes pitched “their || fabric was supported by fourtee 
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| and two thousand: nine bundreg 
/ and six pilasters; all hewn from 
| the finest Parian marble. » There 
L ware empioyed in its buiiding 


| classsed ‘and arranged, by the wis. 


| fusion, were suffered to interrupt 
_ that universai peace and tranquilii- 
' ty which then pervaded the worid, 
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hundred and lilty-three ce!nmns 












three crand-masters; three thon. 
"sand and three hundred masters, or 
overseers of the work; eighty 
| thousand fellow-crafis ; and seven. 
ty thousand entered epprentices, or 
bearers of burdens. Ail these were 


dom of Solomon in sucha manner, 
that neither envy, discord, nor con: 


Although seven years were employs 
ed in buliding this magnificent out 
temple. the work was never ence cor 
interrupted by the elements, for§ his 
it did not rain in the day time du zer 
ring the whole of that period. for 
From the foregoing very brief § sti 
and imperfect description of the § he 
tabernacle and the temple, it must § thi 
appear evident to every enlighten- § of 
ed mind, tbat much useful instruc. § af 
tion is involved in the subject. § pr 
To enter into a particular detail, 
however, of the meaning and sig-§ “ 
nification of the several paris of § te 
these glorious structures,’ would § kr 


| be to write afoliovelume. Butto fw 


the heavenly-minded mason, every J m 
particular is seen to be full of § di 
meaning, and fraught with spiritu- J a 
al instruction. The foundation fb 
stones, the eurtains, the hooks and § te 
tacks, some of which were of gold; § ht 
and others of silver; the sockets 
of the pillars, whether of brass or 
of silver ; the three Compartments, 
with their respective furniture, 
whether of wood, of brass, or of 
gold; the lavers and brazen sea; 


| the different materials and colors of 


the vecls and the curtains: all these, 
thengh too often overlooked by 


€ 
t 
the altars for sacrifice and incense ;*| 4 
} 
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fof triflirey import, or of tedious 


minutiz, are full of the most im- 
ortant-meaning, and were inten- 
ded to convey to the mind the 
most edifying lessons of wisdom, 
and such lessons they do convey to 
every one whose eyes have been 
really opened to see and acknow!l- 
edge the sanctity of our institution, 
and the internal divinity of those 
esriptures on which it is founded. 
In the words of the apostie, such a 
mason views all these things as 
the * pattern of things in the hea- 
vens ;” and is enabled to trace the 
beautiful analogy which exists be- 
tween the mystic temple and his 
own renovated mind. 
Such a mason readily perceives 
that nian, in his natural unregener- 
ate state, has not even entered the 
outer court of the temple; and 
consequently has not washed away 
his impurities in the lavers or bre- 
zen sea, which stand in this court 
for that express. purpose. He is 
still in a state.of spiritual blindness ; 
he has no perception of heavenly 
things; he is immersed in the love 
of self and the world; and ali his 
affections are absorbed in earthly 
pursuits. 
But the spirit of God is for ever 
“ moving on the face of the wa- 
ters,” and brooding over the 
knowledges of right and wrong, 
which have been stored up in his 
mind. If he wisely yields to this 
divine impulse, he is then gradu- 
ally introduced, as before descri- 
bed, into the onter court of the 
temple, where he finds the purify- 
ing lavers and the bazen 3ea, in 
which his natural defilemehts are 
to be washed away. Here too, he 


finds the brazen altar, on which he. 


is to sacrifice his wor!dy loves and 
earthly affections; where the na- 


tural man is to “ty slain, and “‘rais- . 


ed. from a life of sin to a life of 


rizhteousness.” This process thus 
far, is beautifully represented, figr- 
¥red, and typified, in the three first 
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degrees of Masonry, a3 the readéf, 
must have aiready seen. 

But let him not indolently 
remain in the very porch of the 
tempie, nor rest satisfied with 
small advances in the regenerate 
life ; but let him rather “) press on. 
towvrd the mark of the high cal 
ling” of his Divine Master. Let 
him be duly prepared for a, further 

manifestation of light, and led for- 
ward into the second compartment¢ 
called the Holy place; or the Sanc- 
tuary. . | 
__ And here what an ineffable lusé 
tre beams upon his delighted soul. 
Here are seen the golden candle« 
sticks, shedding a heavenly light, 
even divine truth proceeding from 
divine love.. Here, also, is seen 
the altar of incense, on which the 
subdued, the humbled, affectionate 
soul, is to offer up the holy incense 
of prayer, praise, and thanksgiv- 
ing, more acceptable to Jehovah 
than the “blood of bulls or geats.” 
Here too is seen the table ‘of the 
shew-bread, of which, ‘the regen- 
erate soul is now permitted to taste 
as a sacred pledge of that holy 
conjunction with the Lord by love 
and faith which is about to take 
place. All these things are hean- 
tifully represented, figured, and 
typified, in the. fourth, fifth, and 
sixth degrees of Masonry, as the 
readtr will perceive, if he still 
has the patience to accompany us. 

The soul, thus further purified 
and prepared, is now permitted to 
pass within the vez], even into the 
Holy of Hollies, where is seen the 
golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant, overlaid round about 
with gold, wherein is the golden 
pot that had manna, and Aaron’s. 
rod that budded, and the tables of 
the covenant; and over it the 
cherubims of rlory shadewing the 
mercy-seat: of which we" cannog 


1 now speak particularly.”* 


* Hebrews WD, 4s 5s 








































Happy, thrice happy soul! Thy 
warlare is now at an end; thy tri- 
nls and conitlicts are ovet’s thou 
hast fought the good fight; hence- 
forth there is laid up for thee a 
crown of imperishable glory; thy 
six days’ labour is now at an énd; 
thy sabbath of rest is come, for 
thou art conjoined, by faith and 
love, to Him who is the Lord of 
the Sabbath. He who haih over- 
come the world, hath taken up his 
everlasting abode in the temple of 
thy heart, and he will confer upon 
thee that peace which passeth all 
understanding: thy joy shall now’ 
be rutt! The waters of tempta- 
tion shall be divided before thee, 
as they were before the erk of old, 
and thou shalt pass over on dry 
ground. 

But this is anticipating our sub- 
ject; for we sheuld now proceed 
to elucidate the mysteries of the 
Fourth, or Mark degree. ‘The 
next number shall, therefore, be 
devoied to that purpose. 


FOR THE CASKET. 
Mr. Enrron,—.4s the evil practce of 
smoking tobacco has intruded 1t- 
self upon some of our masonic 
brethren, so that after they have 
travelled miles to attend to our 
communications, they frequently 


leave the Lodge for the purpose of 


smoking, and thereby dose the ben- 
efit they might recerve by attending 
strictly to the duties of the day ; 
I here send you an extract from a 
lecture, delivered bv Dr. Waten- 
rouse, M. D. showing the evil ten- 
dency of tobacco ; which, tf you 
think proper, please give a place 
an the Casket. 

* * * * * “When Tobac- 
to is for the first time taken into 
the mouth, it creates navsea and 
extreme disgust, If swallowed it 
excites violent convulsions of the 
stomach and of the bowels, to eject 
the poisen either upward or dewn- 
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ward. If it be not very speedily 
and entirely ejected, it produces 


| great anxiety, vertigo, faintness, 


and prostration of all the senses; 
and in many instances death has 
follewed. The oil of this plant ig 
one of the strongest of vegetable 
poisons, insomuch that we know of 
no animal, that ean resist its mor- 
tal effects. These are, without 
exaggeration, some of the. lurid 
qualities of our beloved tobacco. 


Let us now see, if it can be agree- 


able to the laws ofthe animal econ-~ 
omy, Or consonant to common 
sense, that a plant, with such qual- 
ities, can act otherwise than detri- 
mental to the tender constitutions 
of young persons. * * * * 

* * * * “The organs of the 
senses are sO many guards or cer 
tinels placed at those avenues, 
where death is most likely to en- 
ter. For illustration, let us  sup- 
pose a man cast ashore on some 
uninhabited island, and roaming 
among unknown fruits and herbs, 


with a desire to satisfy his hunger ;- 


he knows not whether what he 
finds be wholesome, or poisonous. 
What naturally follows? The first 
examination, which the vegetable 
undergoes, is that of the eye; if it 
incur its displeasure, by looking 
disagreeable and forbidding, even 
this may induce him to throw it 
away; but if it be agreeable to 


the sense of seeing, it is next sub-- 


mitted to the examination of the 
smell, which, not unfrequently, dis- 
covers latent mischief, concealed 
from the sight; if not displeasing 
to the sight, nor disagreeable to 
the smell, he readily submits it 
to the scratiny of the next guard, 
the tongue; and if the taste too 
approbate the choice, he no Isn- 
ger hesitates, but eating it con- 
veys it into his stomach and infess 


tines; both of which like faithful 


bodyguards, are endowed with a 
nice preception, and prompt ac- 


tien, by which, if what was eater 
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as wholesome food should notwith- 
standing ail the former examina- 
tions, still possess a latent quality, 
jnjurious to life, the stomach is 
stimulated to reject it upward, or 
the intestines to expel it down- 
wards. These internal precep- 
tions, and consequent exertions, 
are the first and most simple acts 
of nature, being purely instinctive, 
: constituting what physicians call 


“err Ff =a rr we a we w 


+ 


; the “Vis medicutrix nature,” or 
, re-action of the system.* 

: *‘ Let us suppose, that our hun- 
gry adventurer had fallen on the 


tobacco plant; he would find noth- 
ing forbidding in its appearance ; 


to his smell it would be rather un- 
grateful ; to his taste, so nauseating 
that it is surprising, how the same 


man ever ventured to taste green 
| tobacco twice ; but, if taken into 
his stomach, convulsions, fainting, 
and a temporary loss of bis senses 
, follow ; accompanied with violent 
; and nasty operations. If that 
' which is wholesome, affect the sen- 
ses of animals with pleasure, and 
invite them to convert it into their 
} own juices; and, if that which is 
| unwholesome excite disgust in 
smell, taste, and appetite, then 
would our adventurer rank this 
| herb among poisons, and note it as 
# one of those, which nature forbade 
him to use. Yet man, by pervert- 
ing his nature, has learnt to love 
it! and when perverted nature ex- 
cites a desire, that appetite or de- 
sire is inordinate or ungovernable ; 
for the re-action or physical resis- 
tance: to evil will, like that of the 
moral, lessen in proportion to the 
repetition of the attacks; and then 
those guards of health, already 
mentioned, desert nature, and go 
‘over to the side of her enemy; 
and thus we see how intemperate 
drinking and immoderate smoking 
began their destructive career. 
“The first effeci of tobacco on 
those, who have surmounted the 








_ effects of using tobacco. 
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aatural abhorrence of it; and who 


have not only learnt to endure it, 


but even to love it; and who have 
already commenced the nasty cus- 
tom of chewing or smoking, is eir 
ther a waste or vitiation of the sas 
live. 

“ The saliva, or spittle, is secre- 
ted by a complex glandular appar- 
atus, from the most retined arteri- 
al blood, and constanily distils into 
the mouth, in health; and from 
the, mouth into the stomach, at the 
rate of 12 ounces a day.* It very 
much resembles the gastric juice 
in the stomach ;. and its impertance 
in digestion may be imagined, after 
listening to the works of Boerhave. 
‘Whenever the saliva is lavishly 
spit away, we remove one of the 
strongest causes of hunger and di- 
gestion. The chyle, prepared 
without this fluid, is depraved, and 
the blood is vitiated for want of if. 
I once tried,’ says this great phi- 
losopher, and consummate physi- 
cian, ‘an experiment on myself, by 
spitting out ali my saliva; the con- 
sequence was that f lost my appe- 
tite.f, Hence we sce the pernicious 
[ am of 
opinion that, smoking tobacco ts ve- 
ry pernictous to lean and hypochon- 
drical persons, by destroying their 
appetite, and weakening digestion. 
When this celebrated plont was 
first brought into use hi Curope, it 
was cried up for a-certain antidote 
to,;\hunger; 6ut ct was soon observ- 
ed, thet the number of hypockondri- 
acal and CONSUMPTIVS PEOPLEy Were 
greatly increased by its use}? The 
celebrated Cullen sys, a constant 
chewing ot tobacco destroys the 
appetite, by depriving the consti- 
tution of too much saliva.|| 

** One of the kings of Spain, was 


* “ Boerhave's Academ. Lectures. 
t** Females who spin flax, and 
the manufacturers of straw bonnets, 

suffer from the same cause. 
“* Boerhave’s Academ. Lectures, 


i 
*Mr. Mudge’s Essay on the Vis Vita, “ Cullens Materia Medica. 








































breath; to remedy wWiuch, the 
physicians advised his majesty to 
chew a composition of gum masiic, 
ambergrease, and other pertumes; 
the use of which occasioned a 
great expenditure of sailiya. ‘Lhe 
courtiers, either out of compli- 
ment to their sovereign, or, what 
is more probabie, from the yanity 
Oi imifating their superiors, went 
very generaily into ihe same. cus- 
tom. ‘The consequence was, that 
they who followed the fashion 
with the most ardour, lost their ap- 
petiies, and‘ became emaciated, 
and corsumptions increased so fast 
among them, that the practice was 
forbidden by royal! edici, 

* Some do not eject the saliva; 
but. prefer swallowing ‘the nasty 
mixture ; which seldom taiis to in- 
duce faintness, palpitations of the 
heart, trembiag of the limbs, and, 
sooner or later, some serious 
chrontcal in conveni ence, 

“ After what has been said, who 
can doubt of the bad etlects of con- 
Staal appiteation of powdered to- 
bacco to the delicate membrane of | 
the nose ; especialy if they “know, 
what a thie Pp: artition divides’ the 
Oliactory cavity from the beain.* 

ad. <a sa 2° Professor in 
this Luiversity twenty-three years, 
and can say, a8 a physician, that | 
never observed so many pal'id fa- 
ces, and so many marks of declin- 
ing health; nor ever knew so: ma- 
ny hectica! habits, and consump- 
t.vé affections, es of late years; 
and | irace this alarming inroad on 
your young consti itutions, princi- 
pally fo the pernicious custom of 
e@noking Cigars. 


* Too constant use of strong 
swiFrr. brought on a disorver of the 
hevd. which was thought ta have 
shortened the live of a celebrated di- 
pine. and a somplished gentleman: 
beoguS FTIAM 4 LINGUR M_LLE PUL- 
WOR FLUBBAY O#4TIO.’ 
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vafflicted with a very offensive 
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“It is allowed by all, that singe 
the ioundauon of this college, the 
cusiom of smoking never was so 
general; it is conceded by ail, that 
indiv duals never pushed the ‘fash, 
ion to such excess; and it is con- 
fessed by ail, that the inhabiiants 
of this piace never appeared 40 
patlid, languid, and unheaithy. | 
Wil not say, with some, that symp- 
toms of languor have been discern- 
abie in your public performances; 
noraml disposed to aitribute it 
whoily to the causes mentioned in 
this lecture. 1 believe, some of 
you study more than is consistent 
with health; and exercise less 
than is necessary for persons of 
your age. I feel a particular soli- 
citude for such worthy characters 
as become sickly by indiscreet dil- 
igence; and | entreat them to con- 
sider, that the habit of smoking in- 


| creases muscular indolence. Nor 


isthisall. Smoking creates an un- 
natura! thirst, and leads to the use 
of spiri.uows liquors. I will not 
vouch tor te truth of the common 
observation, that great smokers are 

generally tippiers. They» appear 
to bo, however, different strands of 
the same rope. 

* Do you not, Gentleman, see 
clearly that this nasty, idle custem 
includes the insidious effects of in- 
dolence ;' the diliterious effects of 
a powerful narcotic fumigation ; 
and the pernicious effects, conse- 
quent to the use of ardent ‘and vin- 
ous spirits; destructive agents to 
men, but which act with redoub- 
led force on the more susceptible 
frames of youth? I appeal to ex- 
perience. [ask whether he» who 
indulges himse!f in this way, does 
not awake in the morning bot, rest- 
iess, and dissatisfied with himself? 
The sound of the bell grates his 
nerves.: Even the 

“¢ Prime cheerer, light, 
“Of all material beings first and best,” 


i is am unwelcome intruder, He 
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dresses with languor and: feeifial- | 
ness; DiS moutr is clamthy and 
pitier; fis head’ atnes; 
stamacia is uneasy, till compase. Aby 
a iitile warm ter or’ coffee. ‘After 
stretching and yawning, he tries 


fo numb his irksome fee lings by a 


cigar and a glass of wine, ora lit- 


tie diluted brandy. Phease -disa- 
| greeable Sensations will, however, 
come and go throush the- coarse 


of the day), in axe of all hissopo- | 
e, a handful of 


rilicz, By evenin 
cigars, a few phases of wine) &c. 
renyove, by their stronger stimulus, 
\the de tro ubledonie’sene: ations; when 
he tambles mto ’hed, and rides 
next morcing with similar feelings, 
and pursues’ tha’ sums. ¢ofirse to 
get rid of {hém.' Dees this dk 
like a faithfar extragt froin the di- 
ary of a"Bload 

“] am entirely convinced, ' that 
smokieg and chewing injtres,: ul- 
timately, thé hearing, smell, taste, 
and teeth.” Ghad teeth.” says Hip- 
pocrates, Stonduce to long fi fey? ho- 
cause he whd''does not tinsticate 
his food properly, and mix #f thor- 
oughiy with a dué portion of sali- 
ya, will GAdhis digestion fa? Hyland 
this failure will gradually open the 
avenues to Ceath. wee 


“"The practice of smoking is | 
prodictive of indolence, and tends | 


to cojtirm thedazy in their lazi- 
ness. Instead of @kercising in 
‘the open air, as formerly, You sit 
down before lavge fires, and smoke 
tobacco. * “his hot fumigation 
opens the pore 3 of the head, throat, 
neck, and ¢hest; and you pas out 
ina reeking sweat, into a damp 
cold atmosphere ; - the patalent 
pores are suddenly closed; hence 
arise disorders of the hen 4, throat, 


and lungs. These causes, ‘co- -ope- 


rating with those already mention- 
ed, produce those hectical symp- 
toms, and consumptive complaints, 
that have been multiply ue among 
you, to an alarming degree; for 
frig nasty custom includes the de- 


and his! 
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szvown men; but wh:ch act 


Hatrvetive effects of indolence, and 
rae peraicious effects vi tae. ioe 


“trequeut use oi vinous ana ardent 


; agents destructive vto, iuil 
vwvaih 
‘redoubied force on the more -sus- 
céptible irames ot izeutie- 
men, in the spring of iife 

| “Some have said, andthe obser- 


ispir ts 


young 


vation c varies with ita -handsome 
‘compilment, “that smoking cannot 
he .an evil « C ‘ns tom, seeing most. of 
the cle rey ioliow it.” lam wor. 


tifed that such authority cao be 
ailduced to oppose our advice. | 
will, nevertheless, veniure to 
wart you, who expeci to be clo- 
thed with the sacred fynction, 


‘against, thls inconvenient practice, 


mntil you are at least tity years of 
‘age. As a sedentary man acdvan- 
ces in life, he perspires less, while 
his lungs iabor more. There: is 
an accumulation ef viscid phierm 
among the inert and almost insen- 
sible solids of the Lungs; in elderiy 
people, which, in our cold months, 


-especialiy ia february and t Mare h, 


eroduces a kiad ot chronic cu- 


tarrh, or humoral asthma; for 
whichsmoling is beneficial. Here 


tobaccos is a safe and efGcacious 
pectoral, There is, however, a 
doleful difference between the 
case of a man of sixty-five taking 
three or four pipes of tobacco in 
twenty-four hours, and a boy of 
seventeen, who uses ten ora doz- 
en cigars in that time: I one, 
the cold and inert fibre is warmed 
and animated to throw off an offen. 
sive load; in the other, it is ad. 
ding. fuel to fire; and irritatin 
glands already sufficiently stimula- 
ted bv his youthful natune. 

“The gentlemen of the clergy 
drink sparingly even of wine, but 

many, who indulge in smoking, 
drink enormous quantities of hot 
ten, which Boerhave observes te 
ba oné of the pernicious consequen- 
ces of smoking tobacco; as it as- 


sists to bring en bypochondriac, 
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and other dismal disorders, By 
forbearing to do what may inno- 
centiy be done, we may add hour- 
ly new vigour to resolution. I can 
hardly beiieve there ever was a 
rigidly virtuous man, who became 
a slave to tobacco. ‘To set the 
mind above the appetite, says the 
British moralist, is the end of ab- 
gtinence; and ‘abstinence is the 
groundwork of virtue. For want 
of denying early and inflexibly, we 
may be enticed into the recesses 
of indulgence, and sloth and. des- 
ondency may .close the passage 
. our return, * * * * 
 # * * * “OF the scemliness or 
decency of the practice of smoking 
and chewing tobacco, more may be 
said than you will have patience 
to hear. Boerhaye observes, that 
‘it is allowed, by the universal 
¢onsent of the more civilized na- 
tions, that spitting in company is 
both unmannerly and nasty; inso- 
much, that among the inhabitants 
of the East, it was held in the 
highest detestation and abhor- 
rence!” A physician should nev- 
er use tobacco, in any form, as 
some weak patients will faint at 
the smell. 

The fashion of smahing to- 
bacco was introduced into England 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the 
reign of James 1. The custom 
was followed 1 by almost ail the no- 
bility and high officers of the 
realmsto the great dissatisfaction 
of the fastidious monarch. So uni- 
versa!ly prevalent was this fashion, 
that his majesty could not readily 
fin? any ene to write er preach 
against it. He therefore wrote 
a tract himself, which he entitled, 
$7 Counter-blast to Tobacco,” aco- 
py of which may be seen in the 
library ef this University. After 
exposing, in streng language, the 


vnhea'thiness and eflensiveness 
of this practice. he closes with 
this royal Counrrn-erast: “Jt ¢s 


o custom, loathcsome tothe Eré, hate- 
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ful tothe wese, harmful to the saan, 
dangerous jo the LUNGS ; and in jh 
black. stinking fume thereof, nearess 
resembling the horrvble stygian smo 
of the pit, that as bottomless |” 
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An Address, delivered at the celebra. 
tion of the Festival of St. Joh, 
the Lvangelist, Bath, Dec. 27, 4, 
L. 5823. By Sean Barnany, 
Esquire. 

Worshipful Master, 

Wardens, and Brethren, 

Being impressed with a sense of 
the important duty, which is this 
day assigned me, and viewing the 
talents: and. respectability of the 
audience whom | am to address on 
this interesting occasion, I am al- 
most persueded to shrink from the 
honorable task. 

But why? Do! not see myself 
encircled by those, who are con- 
nected with me. by ties the! most 
sacred that bind man to his fellow 
already, with masonic. benevo- 
lence, unfurling the mantle. of 
charity to cast over my imperiec- 
tions? And do 1 not also recog- 
nize in this assemblage, my friends 
and neighbors? These consider- 
ations inspire me with a degree of 
fortitude, which, in a situation less 
flattering, I should,wholly despair 
of summoning to my aid. 

Indulge me, brethren, to con- 
gratulate you on the return of the 
anniversary of our much esteemed 
and Jong departed patron and broth- 
er, whose virtues we havethis day 
assembled to commemorate—and 
as the briNiant renown of hie char- 
acter, displayed in his stewardship 
over the mysteries of wisdom, 
gleam upon our slumbering recol- 
lection, so let us realize the im- 
portance of imitating him in cen- 
ducting this festive celebration to 
his memory. 

Masonry is our theme. Its prin- 


ciples, which have ben handed 
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the dignity and sanctity of his char- 
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gown from the earliest period, ua- | 

oiluted, thougn not unaséalied, | 
are indebted ior much of that 
character, which gives them the 
impress of truth and must insure 
their perpetuity, to the example 
and patronage of the meek and pi- 
ous Evangelist, whose anniversary 
has caiied us together. 

The cheerfulness with which he 
accepted the post of Grand Masier, 
to which he was elevated by the 
spontaneous assent of the fraterni- 
ty, demonstrates, beyond the pow- 
er of sophistry to refute, that du- 
ring the period of more than four 
score years, in which he dedicat 
eda portion of his precious time 
to become familiar with its pre- 
cepts and mysteries—he found no- 
thing to éondemn, but much to ap- 
prove. 

He did not think it unbecoming 


acter, to identify himself with our 
institution, and to continue to it 
the high sanction of his gracious 
support until the latest hour of his 
long and well spent life-—-Can it 
then’ be stigmatized as profanation 
to call upon all free and accepted 
masons to tnite in ascriptions of 
praise and gratitude to him, our 
tutelary saint? Remembering that || 
it is primarily to Divine Provi- 
dence that we must look for that 
favor, which guided and protected 
him, and without which all our | 
ceremonies would be worse than 
useless—-indeed would be mere 
mockery and empty parade. , 

| ‘The human mind being natural- 
ly endowed with an inquisitive dis- 
position, has led me to conjecture 
that many, who are now in this 
house, are indulging themselves in 
the following reflections: 

From whence came this institu- 
tion, exemplifying in its arrange- 
ments, oOrder—in its movements, 
solemnity ?—Why these emblems 
of fidelity and important avoca. 








‘tionsd These typical oyders, in- {| than presumption, becomes our 


dicative of Architecture’ These 
badges, significant of attachment 
to laborious and useful pursuits? 
irom whence their origin? What 
the principles they possess, aid the 


advantages derived from the prac- 


tice of those principles? 

To those who would learn the 
secret power that governs and con- 
nects us in a Chain that no dark de- 
sign can sever—to those, whe 
would know the inducement we 
have to asseinble in bonds of fel- 
lowship, decorated with badges 
“more ancient than the golden 
fleece or Roman eagle—rore hen 
orable than the starand garter,’—-~ 
and to those who would question 
the purity or condemn the opera- 


tions of our fraternity; to such, L 


say, if under the tongue of good re-. 
port, ask for an introduction into 
ihe asylum of our society. We 
turn not aside the worthy und wetl 
qualified. Our doors are open for 
the reception of all who come du- 
ly and truly prepared—whose de- 
signs are honest, and whose hearts 
are softened to the cries of intreat- 
ing humanity. 

Yes, we would prefer the labor 
of guidiug them on the way to that 
eminence where they may be 
taught to maintain the level of ins 
tegrity—to act on the square of jus- 
tice with all mankind—to plumb 
their actions by the line ‘of recti- 
tude, and to spread the cement of 
brotherly affection to the extent 
of our order, 

Masonry, in its moralizing prin- 
ciples, may be considered as deri- 
ving its origin immediately from 
Deity: Operative Masonry, com- 
prising proportion, symmetry and 
order, at that time when the world 
(which before was without form 
or beauty) received the impress of 
its Author’s hand—when God said, 
“Let there be Light,” and there was 
light. 

Convinced that humility, rather 
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e@haracter and condition as masons, 
"J shaii contive ny Sei f inorc paruc- 
ularly to thal Ume when we cen- 
sider Masonry as having been re- 
Re. to organization and system,, 

ich as we now find it—and to oth- 
er facts, which my limited capaci- 
ty and ‘historicai knowledge wiil 
enalne me at this time to commu- 
nicate. 

Upwards of two thousand eight 
hundred vears have elapsed, and 
gone with the years before the 
deluge, since our emminent pat- 
terh of Masonry, Sofonon, King of 
israei, wscended to the throne of 
his father. Shortly after that 
event, Sciomon sent to Ring Hiram, 
nnaoouncing to him the decree of 
the Most He gh that there shoud be 
a house buill to his name by the 
successor of King David, 

iiow far the knowledge and 
practice of the mysteries of the 
erder were extended prior to this 
era, i will net presume to assert; 
but scripture, reason, and Masonic 
tradition, will, | think, support us 
in the belief, that the principies 
upon which those , mysteries were 
based, were understood and prac- 
tised long before the time of Solo- 
mon, 

Four years after the commence- 
ment of the reign of this.renowncd 
king’, and precisely at that memo- 

rable period, when the one bun- 
dred and thirteen thousand and six 


hundred workmen commenced the | 


building of that beautiful edifice, 
that wonder of the wor! ld, the 'T’em- 
ple at Jerusalem, do we fix the 
time when Masonry was regulariy 
organized. 

Solomon, inspired with wisdom 
from the Supreme Architect viewing 
the necessity of order and harmo- 
ny among so great a number of !a- 
borers to provide for the undisturb- 
ed progression of every part of 
this great work, and in the least 
possible time to complete the grain: 
design, in a style suitabletatth: -* 
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ject for which it was intended, or? 
ganized and established that sys» 
tem of action, which many ¢f you, 
brethren, weil understand, aud all 
know in part. 

In the order, at this crisis, were 
biended operative, specula ative, res 
ligious and moral principles. Each 
figure, embiem, word, sign, attis 
tude and instrument, made we of 
by the craiit, conveyed to them 
some leading principle of meorali- 
ty, orsome essentia! doctrine of re- 
ligion. 

After seven years service in the 
compietion of the Temple, many 
of the crattsmen, enriched with 
knowledge ° so a ae ace 
quired, probably distinguished for 
their RE ihe. arts, und 
for that enlargement of mind and 
purity of-heart, which are.soap tly 
taughi in the Ma: sonic lectures, dis- 
persed into diferent regions, ors 
ganized and established, by antho- 
rity, societies similar in torm, and 
strictly coniormable in principle 
and practice to that from wiich 
they had received such signal ad. 
vant: ages. 

In this way, my friends, WP we 
account for the diffusion of the 
mysteries of the order. ‘Dé sim- 
ilarity as respects the ceremenics 
of Lodges, far distant from each 
other, some of which for centuries 
bad no intercourse; yet undevia- 
tingly adhering to the original de- 
sign—the same which has been 
handed down to us, and by which 
we, as free and accepted Masons, 
profess to be governed. 

Under a sense of the instability 
of human nature, the dependénce 
of man in his public as well as in 
his individual capacity, and more 
especially his absolute dependence 
on the Author of his existence, 
Masonrv was instituted, forthe pur- 
pose of ¢ xpanting the intellect, 
better to qualify men to disch iarge 
the duties they owe io themselves, 

4 of promoting tbe greatest pom 




















gible good to their fellow creatures, 
thereby rendering ihemseives wor- | 
thy of terrestrial existence, and 
accepiabie im the sigut of fim, 
who presides as Grand Master ol 
the universe. 

Can the human mind conceiye 
of a more delighiiui empioyment, 
while journeying through the piea- 
sures of this worid, than mitigating 
the sorrows. incidentat to human 


life? Ofinterposingine out-siretch- | 
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ei. arm of iestering care /—the 
scoiwing expressicn—the comnus- 
erating smile! 

Such, we Sey, are the teudencies 
and engagemenis o: the Masonic 
charac insicall ot our society's 
being 5 some pretend 
to believe, for the purpose of re- 
creation.and amusement, we, who 
have been initivied into its myste- 
ries, have been convinced to the 
contrary. 

Every well regulated Lodge is 
the asylum of virtue, harmony and 
correct feeling—a retreat from the, 
storms of life. tiaving universal 
bevueyelence always in view, its 
object is not limited to kindred or 
country. 

If such be the motives of the 
Masonic institution, we are asked, 
why exclude the gentier sex ? 

‘To this I answer, that the bland, 
the soothing and the heaven de- 
scended attributes of nature’s. last 
and best work, need not the sirict 
and severe mortifications and triais 
which the tenets of our order ren- 
der indispensable, in order to sub- 
due the passions and soften the eb- 


cStabiisned, - 


duracv of the masculine character. | 


It is the rough and unpolished fos- 
sil of the desert, which requires 
purification through the crucible 
_- ef discipline. 41 | 

Brethren,— Although I have en- 
deavored to be laconic, I fear | 
have already occupied too much 
time in my part of the interesting 
exercises. of this day. I cannot 
cpnciude, however, without a few 
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words of exhortation. Let me 
then intreat you to persevere w 
weil doing. If there be any oue 
among us, whose Siiuation is irk- 
some or embarrassing, either irom 


having wandered from the path cf 


duty, or from any other cause, he 
cannot too sedulousiy and seriously 
recur to the solemn pledges, which 
each has repeatedly given, to live 
a life devoted to deeds of bepeyon 
lence, of yirtue, and of charity. 
Brotherly love, in the jist of ax- 


j atied ‘ Hosen arity stere — > 
| «€ 1t€Q He Luaimnme Lat ‘4 Stands +! nsproue- 


ot 4 ‘ 34 ? ** > —~ > ry 4 ae 
, ous. iiempraces unielerned fri: nde 
i ee Ew Se kee ra te hob ok th 
Snip, noi that frien iship whith is 


stimulated by selfish considerations 
and which bhindteids the best feels 
ings of our nature for iis purpose, 
No—let every Mason shudder at 
the act, that is not in unison with 
Faith, Hope, Truth, Justice, Mera 
cy and ‘Temperance. 

Here, perhaps, it would be well, 
brethren, tor us to commune a fit- 
tle with ourselves. -Do we con- 
ceal, rather than disclose the in- 
consistencies incautiously practised 


. 


|, by a brother ?—Do we exert our- 
seives to remove the stain that dur- 


kens his reputation? Do we with 
alacrity step forth in his absence, 
and support him against vindiciite 
assailants, whose aim is to del: se 
and degrade? Do we wara him 
of impending danger? \Do we eh- 
ceavor to compose the elemeits 
of wild and infuriated passions, 
wuich too often lead vs to commit 
indiscretions, when it is too late: 
to repent? ‘And finally, do we 








rightly fulfil our duty towards that 


| amiable sex, who, although net 
| admitted to the mysteries of our 


fraternity, are not the less entitled 
to its) dispensation—in whom we 
discover objects for promoting the 
grand design of our Masonic prin- 
ciples—principles which they nat- 
urally display, and which we ore 
taught are the greatest ornamelt 





i .o the Masonic character ? 


J am fearfui, brethren, if we 














were put into the balance, we 
should be found wanting. 

lt is not a diflicult task to under- 
stand clearly what is required of 
us in this transitory existence, and 
what is forbidden. Thisis a prop- 
osition, which must come home to 
the conscience of every one, as it 
were by intuition—and here I ad- 
dress myseif to all in or out of or- 
der. 

Jt is Nature’s law, written upon 
the heart in indellible characters. 
it is thus that we shall be better 
enabled to regulate our practice. 
¥or what, brethren, is profession 
without practice?; A mere hollow 
hearted homage, which only ex- 
poses the pretender to scorn in this 
world, and endless misery in the 
world to come. 

I repeat then, my fellow crafts- 
men, my most sincere admonition ; 
persevere in deeds of benevolence 
~—extend to every person the right 
hand of fellowship, according to his 
merits—and upon these terms, let 
us always meet frankly on the lev- 
el, and part in peace upon the 


squar é. 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAP- 
TER OF MAINE, 

At a meeting of the Grand Roy- 
al .Irch Chapter of the State of 
Maine, held pursuant to adjourn- 
ment at Mason’s Hall in Portland, 
on Wednesday, January 28, 1324, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The following officers were du- 
ly elected for the year ensuing, 
viz: 

M. E. Rahert P. Dunlap, Esq. of 
Brunswick, G. H. Priest. 

M. E. Nathaniel Coffin, Esq. of | 
Wiscasset, D. G. H. Priest. 

M. E. James Loring Child, Esq. 
of Alna, G. King. 

M. F. Charles B. Smith, Esq. of 
Portland, G. Scribe. 

E. Joseph M. Gerrish, Esq. of 
Portland, G. Treasurer. 
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E. Amos Nourse, of Hallowelf, 
G. Secretary. 

The Grand H. P. elect, signified 
his acceptance of the office ‘to 
which he was chosen, and immedi. 
ately announced his appointment 
of the following officers, viz. 

E. & Rey. Companions Jonathan 
Greenleaf, of Wells, Silas Stearns, 
of Bathy Thomas M. Smith, of 
Portland, Asa Mead of Brunswick, 
Grand Chaplaine. 

E. Joseph E. Foxcroft, Esq. of 
New Gloucester, Grand Marshal. 

E. Nelson Racklyft, of Portland, 
Dwelly Turner, of Bath, Stephen 
Parsons, of Edgecomb, Sanive! K. 
Gilman, of Hallowell, Grand Stew 
ards, 

E. William Stevens, of Portland, 
Grand Tyler. 

And the several officers elected 
and appointed as aforesaid, who 
were present, were severally in- 
stalled in ample form; and the 
Grand Secretary also, who was ab- 
sent, was installed by. proxy. 

Attest, 
James L. Cuizp, G. See. 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAP 
TER OF VERMONT. 

The annual communication of 
the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
the state of Vermont, was holden 
in this place on Wednesday last. 
The public exercise was solemn 
and impressive, and a numerous, 
respectable audience attended 
throughout; the various and im- 
portant transactions, which occu- 
pied the attention of the Grand 
Chapter; the utmost harmony pre- 
|| vailed, and several bandsome do- 

nations were made for Pious and 
Charitable purposes. Among oth- 
ers the G. Treasurer was directed 
to pay to the Treasurer of the 
American Bible Society, the sum 
of thirty dollars for the purpose of 
constituting the Rev. Lenny How 
ter, member for life. 
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eficers were 


Phe following 
elected : 


M. E. Lemuel Whiting, Grand 
iN gh Priest. 

‘. Martin Roberts, Dep. Grand 
Heh Priest. 


E. William Gookin, G. King. 

E. Joseph Howes, G. Senter. 

E. Benjamin Lerd, G. Treasurer. 

E. Joel Green, G. Secretary. 

E. Rey. Henry Hunter, G. Chap. 
Comp. George Warren, G. Marshal. 

“ Stillman Blanchard, G. Vis. 

“« John Cobb, G. Centinel. 

“ W.B. Haskins, 

“ J. M. Weeks, 

*¢ Barnabas Ellis, 

Jorn Green, Gi Sec. 

Rutland, June 21, A. L. 5824. 


G. Stewards. 


| aa) . 
GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 
A Grand Encampment of Knights 


Templars and the appendant or- 


ders, for the State of Vermont, was 
organized at Rutland by a Conven- 
tion of Delegates from Vermont 
Encampment at Windsor,.Green 
Mountain Encampment at Rutland, 
and Mount Calvary Encampment 


at Middlebury, assembled for that: 


purpose in Masons’ Hall, in Rut- 
land, on the 17th inst. 

The following Grand Officers 
were appointed for the year ensu- 


i ing. 


M. E. Sir John H. Cotton, Wind- 
sor, G. M. 

E. Sir Silas Bowen, Clarendon, 
D. G, M. 

E. & Rev. Sir Joel Clapp, Shel- 
burn, G. G. I. 

E. Sir Hannibal Hedges, Clar- 


endon, G. C. G. 


E. & Rev. Sir Ames Drevy, W. 
Rutland, G. P. 

F. Sir Samuel H. Holley, Mid- 
dlebury, GS. W. 

E. Sir Jabez Hunter, Windsor, 
G. J. W. | 
~ E. Sir John M.. Weeks, Salisbu- 
ry, G. 'T. 

FE. Sir Isaae W. Il Iubbard. Wind- 


sor, G. Re 
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FE. Sir Whitman B. Haskins, Rut-~ 
land, G. W. 

E. Sir James Cochran, Windsor, 
G. Sid. B. 

FE. Sir Asahel Parsons, Middles 
bury, F. Swd. B. 

KE. Sir John P. Skinner, Winds 
sor, G&S 

L— —_._] 

Grand Encampment of Massachus 

setts and Rhode-Island. 

Officers elected June 28, 1824. 
M. E. Sir Henry Towle, G. M. 

Sir John Carlisle, D. G. M. 
Sir Peter Grinnell, G. G. 
Sir John J. Loring, G. C. G. 
re 
MAINE ENCAMPMENT. 

On the 13th of February, 1824, 
Maine Encampment of Knights Teme 
plars was solemnly dedicated and 
its officers duly installed in ancient 
form by the M. W. D. G. M. of the 
General Grand Encampment of the 
United States. 

M. E. Joseph M. Gerrish, G. C. 
Eleazer Wyer, Gen’ mo. 
Nelson Racklyst, Capt. Gen, 
Oliver. Hartshorn, T. 
William Lord, Rec. 


Sere 
TRINITY ENCAPMENT. 
On the 8th of May, 1824, Trin 
ity Encampment of Kn Lights Tem 
plars was solemnly dedicated ané 


' its officers installed in due and an 


ince 











cient form by the M. W. D. G. M, 
of the G. G. ~ of the United States, 
at Hanover, N. H. in presence of 
BuMerous assembly of ladies and 
gentlemen. 
Order of Exercises. 
1. Anthem, by the Handel Soci- 


; ety. in Darinouth College. 


2. Prayer, by Rev. [resident 
Tyler. 
3. Installation of Officers, 
4. Prayer, Rev. by Prof. Shurt- 
leff. 

5. Address, by the Presiding’ 
Grand Officer. © 

6. Prayer, by Rev. Prof: Had- 
duck. 
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7. Benediction, by Rev. Presi- 
éent 'Tyler. 

_ Afier the instaliation, the En- 
eampment and invited guesis dined 
together at the Dartmeuth Hotel. 

The officers installed were as 
follows : 
M. !. Sir James F. Dana, G. Com. 
E. Sir Timothy Kenrick, Gen. 
E. Sir Alpheus Baker, C. Gen. 
Sir George E. Waies, Pre. 
Sir Amos Bugbee, S. War. 
Sir Ammi B. Young, Jun. W. 
Sir John A. Webber, Rec. 
Sic John Carpenter, Treas. 
Sir Henry Hutchinson, 8, B. 
Sir George W. Culver, 
Sword Bearer. 
Sir Bracket L. Greenongh, 
Warder. 
The regular meetings of 7'rinity 
BE» compment are holden at the Hall 
of St. Indrew’s Chapter in Hanover 
on the last Wednesday of Februa- 
ry, April, June, August, October; 
and December 
ba ‘ - 
ENCAMPMENT AT MIDDLE- 
BURY, Vt: 
On the 20th of May, 1824, the 
M. W. D. G. Master of the Gener- 
ai Grand Encampment of the U. Sy 


consecrated an LEncutapment of 


Knights Templars, &c. at Middiebu- 
ry, Vi. | 
M. E. & Rev. Joel Clapp; G. C. 
Samuel H. Holly, Esq G. 
Ezra Meech, Esq. C. G; 
Asahel Parsons, Esq. ‘T’: 
Zebbius Harris, Keq: KR: 
—- 
Grand Lodge of Maryland. 
Officers elected May, A. L. 5824. 
M. W. Col. Benj. C. Howard, G. M. 
R. W. Col. Wm. Stewert, D.G. M. 
Robert H. Goldsborough, 


Esq. G. 5. Ww. 


Col. Otho H. Williams, 
G. J. W. 


John D. Readel, M. D. G. Sec. 
Edward G. Woodvyear, Fsq. G. T: 
tev. Wm. E. Wyatt. D. D. G.C. 
Maj. George Keyser, G; Mar. 
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FoR THE CASkE’, 
Com. E. Crase,—After making 
such corrections in the following 
as you thing proper please to give 
it a place in the Casket, and you 
will oblige A SUBSCRIBER, 


Ecclesiastes, 12th Chapter 7 
first verses. 


A view of the different 
materials, ef which man is 
composed, may teach us to 
form a proper estimate of 
him. © He stands between 
the two worlds, the natural 
and spiritual, and partakes of 
both. His body is material; 
but its imbabitant descends 
from another system, His 
soul, like the world from 
which it comes, is immortal. 
His body, like the world to 
which it belongs, is frail and 
perishable, from its birth it 
contains in it. the seeds and 
principles of dissolution, to- 
wards which it tends every 
day and hour by the very 
means which nourish and 
maintain- it, and which no 
art can protract beyond a cer- 
fain term.’ In spite of pre- 
caution and medicine, the 
evil days will come, the 


years draw nigh when he 


shall say I have no pleasure 
in them. Pains and sorrows 


iwill succeed each other as 


clonds returmafter the rainy 
blackening in the face of hea 
ven, and the sources of light 
and joy. ‘The hands, those [ 
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| morning. A 


_ when 


ae te ‘ 
ative and vigorous keepers 
of ibe house grown paralyt- 
ic, shall tremble, and the 


strong men, those firm and 


able columns that supported 
it, shall bow themselves and 
sink under the weighs. The 
external grinders of the 
food, (the teeth,) shall cease, 
because they are few, and 
the work of mastication be 
imperfectly performed. Dim 
suffusions sNall veil the or- 
ans of sight—those that 
look out of the windows shall 


be darkened. The doors 


or Valves shall be shut in the. 


streets or alleys ef the body 
when the digestive powers 
are weakened, and the sound 


- of the internal grindery is 


low. Sleep, if it light upon 

the eyelids of age, will quick- 

ly remove again and he will 

rise up at the time when the 

first voice of the bird pro- 

claims the yey of the 
| 


of music shall be brought 
low, he shali heat no more 
the voices of singing men or 
singing women. ‘Jimidity 
and distrust will predomin- 
ate and he will be alarmed 
at every thing—he shall be 
afraid of that which is high, 
and. fears shall be in the way. 
As the early almond tree 
it flourishes in full 
blossom,-his hoary head shall 
be conspicuous in the congre- 
gation; the sure » prognostic, 
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the daughters | 





not of spring, alast but of 
winter. He, who like the 
Grass-hepper, in the season 
of youth was so sprightly in 
his motions, now scarcely 
able to crawl upon the earth, 
shall be a burden to himself, 
and the organs of sense bes 
ing vitiated and impaired, des 
sire ahd appetite shall fail. 
The spinal marrow, that sils 
ver cord, with infiaite ramifis 
cations of-the nerves thence 
derived, shall be relaxed and 
lose its tone, and the golden 
bowl, the recepticle of the 
brain, from which it pro- 
ceeds, shall be broken. 

vessels, by which as a pitch 
er the blood ts carned back 
to the heart for fresh Supe 
plies, shall be broken at the 
fountain, and the wheel or 
instrument of circulation, 
which throws it forth again 
to the extremities of the bo- 


The 


dy shall be broken at the cis- 








tern. When this highly fine 
nished piece of mechanism 


shall thus be discharged and 


dissolved, then shall the dust 
of which it is formed, return 
unto the earth as it was, and 
the spirit shall returm unto 
God who gave it. Learn 
we from hence to bestow on 
each part of our composition 
that portion of time and at- 


tention, which, upon a due 
consideration of its paiure 
and Importance, it appears 
| toclaimat ourhands; Ampne 
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THE HAPPY BAND OF BROTHERS. 
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We’re met, and peace, celestial maid, Stands ready waiting 
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for to aid, And guard the sacred door; And guard the sacred 
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door; Here’s Charity from Heaven sent, To bring her free-born 
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sons content, And comiort to the poor. And comiort, &c. 


See in the East effulgent shine, 
Bright wisdom with his rays divine ; 
Hark! hark! the solemn sonnd ; 
“While thvs we live in mutual 
love, 
% We taste what angels do above, 
** Here happiness is found. 


* The fruit of Eden’s tree we taste, 
«Its balmy joys are our repast, 
‘¢ Here freedom cheers the heart; 
&%The indigent oppress’d with 
grief, | 
« Gains from his brother’s hand re- 
lief, | 
*¢ Each to his wants impart. 


é The great and good with us com- 
bine, 
& To trace our mysteries divitc, 
“ And find the pleasing light; 


“With pleasure we pursue thé 
plan, 
‘While friendship rivets man t6 
man, 
‘How pleasing is the sight.” 


United thus our structure stands, 

Untouch’d by sacrilegious hands, 
A monument of fame; 

Nor envious foes shall e’er defacey 

The virtues that our order grace, 
Or blast a Mason’s nafne. 


Till Heaven sends her summong . 


forth, 
From East to West, from South to 
North, 
Her chosen sons to call; 
While time runs its continual rounds 
Shall fame with golden trumpet 
sound, 


MASONS shall never fall. 





CONDITIONS. 


1. To be printed once in each 
thonth, a number to contain 16 oc- 
favo pages, without covers, and J2 
humbers to make a volume. 

2. The price, if paid on the re- 
éeipt of the first number, Go cents 
# Vol. or if not paid until the close 


of the Vol. 70 cents. 

3. Any person subscribing and 
paying for five sets shall be allow- 
ed 20 per cent discount; and for 
ten sets they shall be allowed 25 
per cent discount. Postage paid 
by subscribors. 
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